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Foreword 



This is the Third Report of the Secondary School Examinations Council, who 
give me advice on examinations in secondary schools. This Report deals mainly 
with the examination for the General Certificate of Education at Advanced level, 
and its bearing on the work of Sixth Forms in schools, and it makes proposals 
for changes in this examination. I am much indebted to the Council and their 
Chairman for this valuable Report, and for their unsparing efforts to reconcile 
the many divergent views that have been laid before them. 

The Report is being published at once. It provides a valuable and independent 
contribution to the solution of a problem which requires urgent attention. 
While I am not yet ready to commit myself to acceptance of the Report’s con- 
clusions and recommendations, I strongly commend it to all those concerned. 
I understand that the Council have already consulted the Associations of 
Teachers and of Local Authorities and are about to consult the Universities. 
Any organisations and individuals who wish to do so should send their comments 
to the Secretary of the Council. 



July, 1960. 



DAVID ECCLES. 



A 



iii 
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Letter from the Chairman to the Minister of Education 



21 July, 1960. 



My Dear Minister, 

I have the honour to submit the Third Report of the Secondarj' School 
Examinations Council. 

The Report, which has been approved by the Council, subject to a note of 
dissent on paragraph 57, is largely based on an earlier Report, submitted to the 
Council by a Special Committee appointed by them to study the elfect of the 
G.C.E. examination on school sixth forms. For this reason it is, as you will see, 
particularly concerned with the G.C.E. examination at Advanced level, and 
contains proposals for a measure of reform of that examination, with a view to 
helping to relieve the pressures on school sixth forms and to making the 
examination more serviceable to universities and others who make use of the 
results. 

These proposals have already been the subject of wide consultations both by 
our Special Committee and by the Council, with the Associations and Bodies 
concerned. The Report has been repeatedly revised to meet suggestions and 
objections put to us by those consulted; and while the Council would not claim 
that they have been able fully to meet all points of view, they confidently believe 
that the proposals as they now stand represent the fullest measure of reconcilia- 
tion that it is possible to achieve at this stage of the different and often conflicting 
points of view of those hitherto consulted. 

Nevertheless the Council would not wish the proposals yet to be regarded as 
final and definitive recommendations, for two reasons. 

First, whUe the Council have obtained the preli min ary comments of the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of Universities, they have not yet 
had an opportunity formally to consult the universities individually. They believe 
it is very desirable that in a matter which is of such immediate concern to them, 
the universities should now be so consulted, and they propose as soon as printed 
copies are available to send the Report to each of the universities asking for their 
comments. 

Secondly, the Council think that it would be of advantage if before final 
conclusions are reached the Report could be the subject of discussion by a wider 
public; and they therefore hope that you will be w illin g to arrange for the 
publication of the Report on their behalf. In doing so you would no doubt make 
it clear that the Council would be wilHng to receive any further comments or 
suggestions which individuals or organisations concerned may wish to offer. 

At a later date, when the comments of the universities have been received 
together with any further comments resulting from the wider public discussion, 
the Council hope to be able to submit to you their final recommendations. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Lockwood. 

The Right Honourable Sir Davfd Eccles, K.C.V.O., M.P., 

Minister of Education. 

a2 V 
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THIRD REPORT 



The General Certificate of Education and 
Sixth Form Studies 

Ten years of the G.C.E. examination 

1. This summer the G.C.E. examination was ten years old. During the period 
since it was introduced, the examination has come to be accepted and used to a 
steadily increasing extent at both Ordinary and Advanced levels, both as a school 
leaving examination and as providing criteria for the assessment of applicants 
for entry to universities, the professions, further education, training colleges and 
to employment. Appendix A contains figures showing the growth in the number 
of entries and passes in the examinations at both Ordinary and Advanced level 
during this period. We wish to pay tribute to the Examining Bodies for all the 
care and skill devoted by them over these years to carrying out a task which, 
though it may often seem thankless and sometimes unpopular, is nevertheless of 
vital importance to the community. 

2. We have throughout this period given close and continuous attention to the 
working of the new examination. In the last few years, we have become aware 
that there was considerable dissatisfaction with the examination at Advanced 
level, both in the universities and in the schools themselves ; and we have there- 
fore given special attention to the examination at this level, and to its influence 
on the work and organisation of sixth forms. In December 1956 we appointed a 
special committee of our number to give detailed study to this aspect of the 
examination, with particular reference to a proposal made by one of the Examin- 
ing Bodies for a new intermediate or “ General ” level of the examination. Having 
received an interim report from this committee in 1957, we asked them to con- 
tinue their inquiries, and, if they thought fit, to make alternative proposals for 
improving the G.C.E. examination, bearing in mind the differing needs of those 
pupils who on leaving the sixth form enter employment and of those who pro- 
ceed to some form of higher education. This Committee, whose membership is 
set out in Appendix B, submitted their further report in 1959 after consulting on 
our behalf a number of bodies and individuals, including Vice-Chancellors, heads 
of faculties and admissions officers at universities and representatives of subject 
associations as well as teachers. Their findings to a large extent provided the 
basis of our present report; but we have ourselves had further consultations both 
with the Examining Bodies and with the Associations representing the Local 
Authorities, Teachers, Colleges of Advanced Technology and others; and as a 
result a number of modifications have been made, particularly in that part of our 
report which contains proposals for a reform of the G.C.E. examination. 

The predicament of the sixth forms 

3. Our point of departure in this inquiry has been the influence of examination 
requirements on the sixth forms of the schools. As our work has proceeded we 
have become increasingly impressed by the serious nature of the problems con- 
fronting the schools in the organisation of their sixth form work, and by the 
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urgency of the need for remedial action. But we have also become increasingly 
aware of the extraordinary complexity of the situation, of the diversity of 
opinion as to what needs remedying and how, and of the difficulty of deciding 
at what points action can effectively be applied. As the Secondary School 
Examinations Council, we have mainly concerned ourselves with that aspect of 
the total problem which is our special responsibility, namely, the effects of the 
G.C.E. examination at Advanced level on sixth form work, and with considering 
possible reforms of this examination which would improve the situation. But in 
the course of our inquiry we have been led to certain more general conclusions 
about the uses to which this examination is put by universities and other users; 
and since we feel that these have a direct bearing on the problems confronting 
school sixth forms, we have said something about them at the end of our report, 
although they are, strictly speaking, outside the competence of the Council. 

4. Put very briefly, the predicament of the sixth forms seems to us to be this : 
the pressure to show results in terms of examination achievements for purposes 
such as university admission has become so intense that the curriculum is in 
danger of becoming seriously overloaded, and specialisation carried to a point 
at which general education is in jeopardy. On this proposition tw'o comments 
must at once be made: first, the G.C.E. examiuation, though the main examina- 
tion involved in university selection, and the only one with which we as the 
Secondary School Examinations Council are concerned, is by no means the 
only examination through which this pressure makes itself felt. There is also a 
multiplicity of examinations set by the universities themselves, whether for 
scholarship or entrance purposes, which have a direct impact on the work of 
sixth forms. We t hink it necessary to mention these here, though we are familiar 
with the efforts which the universities themselves are making to reduce the 
number of special entrance examinations. 

5. Secondly, the examinations, whether G.C.E. or other, are to a large extent 
only the conductors through which the pressure makes itself felt on the sixth 
form, and not themselves the original sources of the pressure. These lie elsewhere, 
the main source of pressure being the keen and growing competition to enter 
university. In Appendix C will be found figures which give some indication of 
the current numbers of school leavers with the mmimum qualifications for 
imiversity entry, and of the expected increase in these figures by 1965. To this 
competition are added otherfactors, such as the special and varying requirements 
of individual university departments and faculties, and the requirements of other 
establishments of further education and outside bodies such as the professional 
associations. Even the schools themselves may pursue policies which in effect if 
not in intention further add to the pressure. 

6. Nevertheless we have had to take account of the fact that there is growing 
criticism, both in the schools and in the universities, of the G.C.E. examination 
itself, and a growing feeling that some reform of it would ease the pressure on 
the schools. While we have reservations about the extent to which such a reform 
carried out in isolation can effect lasting relief, we accept that the structure and 
organisation of the examination may itself, and quite apart from the pressures 
which lie behind it, have harmful effects on the schools. And we have also had in 
mind that a reform of the examination is something which it is within the power 
of the Minister, acting on the advice of the Secondary School Examinations 
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Council, to bring about. We have therefore studied with particular care the 
criticisms which have been made of the examination, both from the schools and 
from the universities, and some of the main suggestions which have been made 
in responsible quarters for its reform. 

Current criticisms of Advanced level 

7. From the schools the most urgent and persistent complaint is that the 
Advanced level examination, originally intended as a qualifying examination for 
university entrance, has increasingly become an instrument for competitive 
selection, with the consequence that university selectors have come more and 
more to ask for, and to rely on, numerical marks. This, it is urged by the schools, 
inevitably tends to produce an unhealthy competition in cramming and mark- 
grubbing, which is anything but congenial to good education and is not always 
or necessarily a satisfactory method of selecting the best candidates. 

8. Moreover, there is a widespread feeling that, as the pressures intensify, and 
the sheer volume of knowledge mounts up, syllabuses are becoming more and 
more overloaded, particularly but not only in science subjects, and specialisation 
is thus tending to increase to a still more harmful degree. 

9. The schools have a further problem. A substantial proportion of their sixth 
formers, and one which is not likely to grow less in the next few years, leave 
without the intention of going on to university. The schools feel the need for a 
school leaving examination suitable to be taken by these pupils at the end of 
two years in the sixth form. A number of them find that the present Advanced 
level is not entirely suitable for this purpose; and some of them question 
whether any examination which adequately stretches the powers of the potential 
university honours student can also be suitable for the non-university sixth form 
leaver. 

10. For the universities the effectiveness of the examination at the Advanced 
level as a selective instrument for their purposes is naturally of prime importance . 
Competition to enter university being one of the troublesome facts of life which 
has to be accepted and provided for, universities face an unenviable task in 
selecting from amongst candidates who possess the minimum qualifications for 
entry. Their difficulties in making this selection are great and certainly not lessen- 
ing. For this purpose they need an examination instrument which is more 
sensitive in at least two respects than the present examination at the Advanced 
level. In the first place this examination is mainly designed to register a pupil’s 
standard of attainment in his school career, whereas universities desire something 
which is also prognostic and which will offer some guidance on the pupil’s 
potential for a university course and, more especially, for an honours course. 
Secondly, a simple pass-fail examination is rightly felt to be too blunt a measure 
for this purpose. Selectors need more information in order to be able to compare 
performances of candidates above the pass-mark, and particularly of those who 
show high abihty but are not quite of scholarship caUbre ; and to assist them in 
this comparison many university departments have had recourse to asking for 
the detailed marks of candidates. To these two criticisms a third is frequently 
added, namely, that there appear to be variations of standard between the results 
of one Examining Body and another which further impair the reliability of the 
examination at the Advanced level as a selective instrument. About this third 
criticism, which we do not wholly accept, we have more to say below. 
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1 1 . Some of our university witnesses told us that, confronted with this problem, 
they had felt it necessary to resort to the results achieved by candidates in 
scholarship papers, where these had been taken ; and for many the additional 
information so obtained had in a number of cases proved of value. It was felt 
by some, however, that results from scholarship papers were rehable only at 
the highest ranges of ability, and were apt to be misleading at lower ranges, 
where additional information is often most needed in order to compare the 
claims of different candidates. 

1 2. Most of our university witnesses also echoed the complaints of the schools 
about over-specialisation, and commented upon the lack of general education in 
the boys and girls coming to them from the schools, without, in our view, always 
realising the extent to which their own requirements might indirectly be a 
contributory factor in causing the defects which they were deploring. 

The case for reform 

13. .Are these criticisms sufficient to justify change ? And, if so, is a change in the 
structure of the G.C.E. examination by itself hkely to bring any appreciable 
rehef to the sixth forms ? We feel bound to say that the Advanced level examina- 
tion, whatever its faults, has done good service in the ten years of its existence. 
It has come to be generally accepted by a wide range of bodies, including the 
training colleges. Colleges of Advanced Technology and other institutions of 
further education as well as by universities and by the professional associations, 
as fulfilling the purposes for which it was designed. We have the impression that 
very many schools and many university teachers are reasonably satisfied with it 
as it is. We are also well aware of the danger to which we referred in our Second 
Report of 1952, that “ frequent changes in the examination system and un- 
certainty about its future are detrimental to the schools and their pupils ”. 
Moreover, it is obvious that no change wiU satisfy everyone ; and our discussions 
have shown that there is by no means any one agreed solution amongst those 
who press for change. 

14. Having said this, we must state our own conviction that some measure of 
reform is needed, indeed urgently needed, both as a means of assisting the 
universities in their increasingly difficult task of selection, and as part of a 
concerted attempt to relieve the pressure on sixth forms in the next few years. 
Further, we think that some reform of the G.C.E. examination itself is quite 
feasible. We are also clear, however, that such reform undertaken in isolation 
would be effective only within very definite limit s; and that it would have its full 
effect only if it were part of a more general drive, in which the initiative would, 
and no doubt will, be taken mainly by the universities themselves, to improve 
and simpHfy the arrangements for selection for those going on to higher 
education. 



Possible remedies 

15. Of the various possible reforms of the G.C.E. examination which have been 
put before us, we think that two call for a full discussion. A third, which we have 
already mentioned in paragraph 2, namely, that for the introduction of an 
intermediate or “ General ” level into the G.C.E. examination between Ordinary 
and .Advanced level, we shall not here discuss, since it has already been given 
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the most careful consideration, both by our special Committee and by the 
Council, at an earlier stage. Our Committee on that occasion (in 1957) advised 
us to reject the proposal, for reasons which are set out in full at Appendix D ; 
and we accepted that advice. Having again reviewed the arguments, we see no 
reason for varying the conclusion which we then reached. 

Proposal for a new “ University ” level 

16. A second and somewhat different proposal for the introduction of a new 
level of G.C.E. examination has been put forward more recently, which we have 
felt deserved the most careful consideration. Briefly this proposal involves 
introducing a new level above the Advanced level, which would normally be 
taken by most or all of those wishing to obtain places in honours courses at 
universities, and which mayconveniently be termed “ University ” or “ U ” level. 
The introduction of this new level would involve a substantial revision of 
present arrangements, in that it would entail provision for an entire new 
examination at a higher standard than the Advanced level, and endorsement of 
passes at this standard on certificates. It is true that there is already provision in 
the G.C.E. examination for papers at a standard higher than Advanced level, 
namely, the scholarship papers. But these are provided at present for the specific 
and limi ted purpose of enabling Examining Bodies to select nominees for state 
scholarships on a competitive basis; they do not constitute a “ level ” in the 
sense that they provide for a pass at something called “ Scholarship level ” to 
be awarded to those reaching a certain standard. The idea of a “ U ” level as we 
understand it is that it should be a level in this sense, with separate sets of 
examination papers, and that a pass at this level in certain subjects or com- 
binations of subjects would be required by universities as a condition of accep- 
tance for certain, or all, honours courses. Papers at the new level would be 
specially designed to test promise rather than achievement. The Advanced level 
would be retained, in more or less its present form, but with considerable reduc- 
tion of syllabuses, as a school leaving examination for those not proceeding to 
university. It would be possible for an Advanced level pass to be awarded on 
“ U ” level papers (as it now can be awarded on scholarship papers); and this 
would allow the abler sixth-formers to “ by-pass ” Advanced level and go 
straight for “ U ” level. 

17. Two variants of this proposal have been mooted. One would require not 
only more searching questions, but also more extensive syllabuses for the “ U ” 
level papers. The other would require “ U ” level papers to be set on more or 
less the same syllabuses and to differ from Advanced level papers only in being 
composed of questions of a more searching kind. Of the two, we think that only 
the second merits full consideration, since we are clear that any new level which 
involves more extensive syllabuses throughout must have the effect of still 
further increasing the load on sixth form curricula and complicating the 
problems of sixth form organisation, particularly in the smaller schools. 

The case for “ U ” level 

18. The advantages which the advocates of a “ U ” level of the second variety 
claim for it are: 

(a) Being an examination designed primarily to test intellectual capacity 
rather than the power to accumulate and memorise facts, and therefore to 
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indicate promise rather than performance, it would be more helpful to 
universities than the present Advanced level as a means of selection, and 
might thus lead university selectors to rely less on numerical marks than in 
many cases they now appear to do. 

(i) For much the same reasons it would be a more satisfactory examination 
for the abler sixth formers in the schools than Advanced level. 

(c) The Advanced level examination would remain, and since -with the intro- 
duction of “ U ” level the Advanced level syllabuses could more easily be 
reduced, it would become more suitable as a school-leaving examination 
for the non-university sixth former. 

{d) Given that Advanced level passes could be awarded on “ U ” level papers, 
abler members of sixth forms could safely be allowed to by-pass Advanced 
level, and the sixth forms would thus be provided with alternative targets. 

19. We have been sufiSciently impressed by the advantages of this scheme to feel 
that it needed full exploration and discussion. At the same time, since it involves 
a major change in existing arrangements, with all the attendant risks, we felt 
bound to inquire carefully whether it would be likely to provide so decisive an 
improvement as to justify the change. Our inquiry leads us to express the follow- 
ing doubts. 

Possible disadvantages of “ U ” level 

20. First we have a general point to make about the desire to achieve 
“ prognostic ” results which underhes this proposal. We doubt whether it is 
possible to draw so clear a distinction between “ achievement ” and “ promise ”, 
or between power to absorb and memorise facts and intellectual potentiahty, 
as this proposal appears to assume. A pupil's achievement at the end of his 
school career, as registered in the final examination, though clearly not the 
only indication of his potential for further advance, must surely be treated as 
important evidence for that purpose. As for intellectual capacity, this is surely 
something which reveals itself largely through the facts at its owner’s disposal, 
and which in the absence of facts is liable to appear as mere cleverness. This is 
not to say that it is not possible to set questions which are specially effective in 
eliciting a pupil’s skill in mastering and presenting the facts at his disposal. But 
examiners at Advanced level would claim that a number of questions of this kind 
are as a rule included in Advanced level papers. Many would also say that if a 
sufficiently large number of questions of this kind had to be found each year to 
provide papers for an entirely new level, the Advanced level papers would be 
left with nothing but dull and plodding questions. 

21. Secondly, if this third level were introduced above the Advanced level and 
made virtually compulsory for entrants to university honours courses, the 
existing Advanced level would inevitably be devalued in the eyes of pupils, 
parents and others. Many professional bodies as well as other institutions of 
higher education which set their requirements in G.C.E. terms might come to 
formulate them in terms of the new “ U ” level. Thus, though the Advanced level 
would theoretically remain as a useful school-leaving certificate for the non- 
university sixth former, it is questionable whether in practice it would long 
remain of interest even for this purpose, given that many non-university sixth 
formers inevitably have their eye on the requirements of these other bodies and 
institutions. 
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22 . We also see some diifioulty about the proposal that Advanced level passes 
should be awarded on “ U ” level papers, so as to leave the abler candidates free 
to “ by-pass ” Advanced level. We are aware that Advanced level passes may at 
present be awarded on scholarship papers, and that it is a pneral practice to 
award Ordinary level passes on Advanced level papers. But this practice has been 
subject to considerable criticism; and we think that there might be objections 
to encouraging a similar practice in the case of “ U ” level. On the other hand 
we realise that this is an important feature of the scheme, since otherwise shcth 
forms would be virtually bound to enter all but their ablest pupils at both levels, 
and a situation would thus arise similar to that which we saw as one of the main 
objections to the proposed intermediate or “ general ” level. 

23. We note that one of the advantages claimed for the scheme is that it would 
make possible a substantial reduction of Advanced level syllabuses, which it is 
generally agreed is now urgently needed, and which is thought to be specially 
desirable for the non-university sixth former. But if the “ U ” level papers are, 
generally speaking, to be set on the same syllabuses as the Advanced level, we do 
not see that a reduction of syllabuses necessarily becomes easier. Indeed, since 
the universities and others might expect a higher standard in “ U ” papers in 
terms of range as well as type of question, we see some danger that the pressure 
mi^t be in the opposite direction, and that there would be a temptation to 
employ syllabuses for “ U ” level which were wider than those at Advanced 
level, with the result that the scheme would end by increasing the difficulties 
of the schools. 

24. Further, we are by no means clear that the introduction of this new level 
would of itself enable those university departments which now rely on numerical 
marks to dispense with them. Given that a pass at the new level would be a 
more or less general requirement for admission to any university honours course, 
the numbers taking the “ U ” level might well be of the order of 20,000 or even 
30,000; and university selectors would therefore still be faced with much the 
same difficulties in discriminating between those above the pass mark which they 
now experience in using Advanced level results, and which lead them in many 
cases to ask for numerical marks. 

25. Finally, it cannot be overlooked that the introduction of an entire new 
level would involve a large increase in the volume of examining. Quite apart 
from the additional load which would fall on the Examining Bodies at a time 
when their resources are in any case likely to be heavily taxed by the increase 
in the number of candidates entering for Advanced level, we have serious 
reservations about any change which would involve a major increase in examin- 
ing at a time when, as it seems to us, the primary need is for simplification and 
for reduction of pressures. 

26. For these reasons, though we have much sympathy with the arguments put 
forward to justify the proposal of a “ University ” level, we are very doubtful 
whether this reform could achieve its aims sufficiently to justify the major 
extension of examination arrangements which it would entail; and we think it 
would be premature to attempt it until less drastic measures have been given a 
fair trial. 
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Alternative proposal: 

grading of Advanced level results, with special papers 

27. We have therefore tried to find an alternative which would offer some of 
the main advantages claimed for the “ U ” level, and would meet the universities’ 
need for more precise information about the relative abihties of candidates 
above the Advanced level pass, without entaiUng major changes and additions 
to the examination structure. We would here draw attention to the fact that the 
Examining Bodies have a system for the grading of results at Advanced level, 
which they have worked out in conjunction with the local education authorities 
to assist the latter in selecting candidates for their university awards, but which 
has not hitherto been recognised by the Council. Details of this grading system, 
which provides for four grades of pass, are set out in Appendix E. We would 
also again draw attention to the fact that the G.C.E. examination already 
provides for scholarship papers in addition to the Advanced level papers in 
most, if not all, subjects. These are, under present arrangements, intended for 
the purpose of selecting nominees for state scholarships; but we have evidence 
for thinking that they are also often used hy universities as providing supple- 
mentary information for selection purposes where competition is keen. It may 
well be that, if the recommendations of the Co mmi ttee on Grants to Students 
gain acceptance, the practice of awarding state scholarships on the G.C.E. 
examination wUl be discontinued; and in that case the present purpose of these 
papers would disappear. But we see no reason why papers of this kind should 
not continue to be set as part of the Advanced level examination, with certain 
adjustments in their character and in the methods of communicating results, 
which would make them suitable for a somewhat different purpose. The changes 
which we now have to propose are based on adaptations of these existing 
arrangements and are as follows: — 

(a) there should be grading of passes on Advanced level papers ; 

(i) in the upper ranges of ability there should be a supplementary grading, 
effected on the basis of special or “ S ” papers, which would be similar 
in many respects to scholarship papers; 

(c) the grading system should be recognised, and the examination results 
communicated to users and entered on the candidate’s certificate in the 
form of grades. 

28. We now elaborate these points further. We propose that there should be 
five main grades of pass, which may for convenience be designated A, B, C, D 
and E, and which would be awarded on the main or “ basic ” Advanced level 
papers. Of these, the first or “ A ” grade would be somewhat larger than the 
“ A ” grade in the existing scheme described in Appendix E, and would account 
for approximately the first 10 per cent, of Advanced level entries in a subject. 
The second or “ B ” grade would correspond approximately to the “ B ” or 
“ good ” grade in the existing scheme, though it would be somewhat narrower, 
accounting for roughly the next 15 per cent, of entries. Attainment of one or 
other of these two grades in a subject mi^t be regarded as an important part of 
the evidence of a candidate’s suitability for admission to a university honours or 
equivalent course in that subject. The remainmg three grades of pass, namely, 
C, D and E, might together account for a further 45 per cent, of Advanced level 
entries in a subject. The standard of the pass would remain unaltered; and we 
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also propose that there should be no change in the existing practice of awarding 
Ordinary level passes to a group of candidates below the pass standard. In 
column 3 of Appendix F will be found a table setting out the grading proposed. 
The existing four-point grading scheme described in Appendix E is set out in 
column 2 of Appendix F for purposes of comparison. 

The “ S ” papers and Supplementary grading 

29. In addition to this “ basic ” grading on a five-point scale, we propose that 
provision should be made for a limited number of abler candidates to earn a 
supplementary ranking or designation, by offering an additional paper which we 
call the “ special ” or “ S ” paper. We would expect that in the first instance this 
paper (in exceptional cases there might be two papers) would be available in 
each subject in which scholarship papers have hitherto been set, possibly being 
introduced for further subjects at some later date. This paper would be part 
of the Advanced level examination, and, subject to the proviso explained in 
paragraph 35 below, it would be set on the same syllabus as the “ basic ” 
Advanced level papers. But it would consist of questions of a more searching 
type, designed spedaUy to test the candidate’s intellectual grasp and capacity 
to think about his subject. We do not wish to imply that Advanced level papers 
as they are at present do not already contain questions suitable for testing these 
qualities, or to suggest that they are qualities which can be assessed entirely 
separately. We are nevertheless convinced that it is practicable and valuable to 
have papers which, being specially designed to bring these qualities out, will 
provide additional information about the abler candidates of the kind which we 
understand might be specially helpful to universities in selecting for honours 
courses, and will also provide the abler pupils in sixth forms with an alternative 
target in place of existing scholarship papers. 

30. These papers being specially designed for those in the higher grades of 
ability, it is our intention that only those attaining a certain level on their basic 
papers in a given subject should have their work on a special paper in that 
subject taken into account. We have carefully considered what grade candidates 
should be required to attain on the basic papers for this purpose. On the one 
hand it has been urged that only candidates in basic grades A and B should 
qualify, since if the S papers are effectively to serve as a test of distinction or 
high merit, then they are likely to be unsuitable for less able candidates, and 
results achieved on them by such candidates might be misleading. Moreover, 
the extra load of examining work if a large proportion of entrants attempted 
S papers might provide a serious problem. On the other hand it has been 
strongly represented to us that many schools would like to see the opportunity 
to achieve supplementary grading extended to those in the C grade. Here they 
have in mind the candidate who, though of high intellectual abfiity, fails to do 
himself justice on his basic papers, whether through bad luck or unsuitable 
teaching, or even idleness. It is also pointed out that additional information 
about candidates in this grade would be of special assistance to those concerned 
with selection for university honours courses. It is thought that the practical 
difficulties with regard to examining need not prove insuperable if the proportion 
of candidates awarded C grading on the basic papers is kept within strict 
limi ts. On balance we think it desirable that those attaining C grading in a 
subject should qualify to have their S paper (if offered) taken into consideration. 
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But we think that the number of candidates to whom C grade is awarded on the 
basic papers should be limited to, say, 10 per cent, or at most 15 per cent, of 
the entries in the subject. 

Number and method of assessment of supplementary grades 

31. An outstanding performance on the S paper would be awarded the desig- 
nation “ Distinction ”, and a good performance the designation “ Merit and 
the appropriate designation would be entered on the certificate in addition to 
the grading awarded on the basic papers. “ Distinction ” and “ Merit ” would 
be the only two supplementary gradings obtainable, and a performance on the 
S paper which did not justify one or other of them would not be recorded; in 
such cases the candidate would have only his basic grading recorded on his 
certificate. 

32. This supplementary grading would be a separate grading made on the 
candidate’s performance on the S paper only, and would not imply a judgement 
of his papers as a whole in the subject in question, and therefore a re-assessment 
of his basic papers. 

33. Our intention is that supplementary gradings on the S papers should be 
awarded only to a very limited proportion of entries. We find it difficult to 
indicate a precise proportion, since it is not possible at this stage to foresee what 
proportion of candidates entering in each subject wiU offer S papers, and there 
are also likely to be variations between one subject and another. Subject to this 
uncertainty, we would estimate, on the basis of the relevant experience of the 
Examining Bodies, that those awarded supplementary grading in a subject might 
turn out to be very roughly of the order of 1 5 per cent, of the entries at Advanced 
level in that subject. This must be regarded as no more than a first approxima- 
tion, and more precise standards will need to be worked out in consultation with 
the Examining Bodies in the light of experience. We suggest that of those awarded 
supplementary gradings, about a third might be awarded “ Distinction ” and 
the remaining two-thirds “ Merit ”. 

34. We think it desirable that a strict limit should be set to the number of 
subjects in which a candidate would be allowed to offer S papers. We believe 
that a candidate should not normally be expected to offer an S paper in more 
than one subject, and should not be allowed to do so in more than two. 

Syllabuses for S papers 

35. We have proposed, in paragraph 29 above, that syllabuses for S papers 
should normally be the same as those for the basic papers. We believe that this 
principle is essential and that any significant departure from it would inevitably 
have the effect of increasing the pressure on the schools. On the other hand, it 
has been represented to us that in certain subjects rigid insistence on identity of 
syllabuses may have undesirable effects on the abler pupils, giving rise to needless 
repetition of work and encouraging the setting of “trick” questions. We propose 
that Examining Bodies should be allowed exceptionally, where they think there 
is danger of this in a particular subject, to put forward a special case for a wider 
syllabus for consideration by the Council. In general we would assume that 
candidates would not be precluded from obtaining some advantage in the S 
papers from wider background reading. 
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How Advanced level with S papers differs from 
U level, and scholarship papers 

36. Our proposal differs substantially from that for a new “University” level 
as we understand it. The introduction of a new level would require the provision 
of a new series of papers at that level in each subject, which would be called 
“U” level papers and would be quite separate from (and more difficult than) the 
Advanced papers; and candidates taking them would be awarded either a pass 
or a fail (or an Advanced level pass) on those papers. Our proposal is for the 
inclusion of only one paper (or, in exceptional circumstances, two papers) within 
the series of Advanced level papers for each subject. This paper would not 
constitute a new level; it would be part of the Advanced level examination and 
would be taken by Advanced level candidates, but only by those who had a 
reasonable prospect of high grading in that subject; and these gradings would be 
gradings within the Advanced level. 

37. The relationship between S papers and other Advanced level papers as we 
view it would not differ greatly from that which exists under the present arrange- 
ments between scholarship papers and Advanced level papers. The purpose of 
the S paper in each subject would however be a somewhat different one. Whereas 
the purpose of the scholarship paper has been to enable examiners to select a 
relatively small number of nominees for state scholarships on a competitive 
basis, the purpose of the proposed S paper would be to single out those achieving 
a certain standard, or rather standards, of excellence. In other words it would 
provide a qualitative rather than a competitive test; and since the total numbers 
qualifying to take it would be larger than those now qualifying for consideration 
for state scholarships, the questions included might not all be of the same order 
of difficulty as those now provided in scholarship papers. We are however 
insistent that the general standard must be such as to provide an effective test 
for the abler sixth former. 

38. The scheme for S papers would also differ in certain practical respects from 
the existing arrangements for scholarship papers. First, whereas some Boards in 
some subjects may set more than one scholarship paper, we hope that it would 
normally be necessary to set only one S paper for each subject. Secondly, 
whereas under existing arrangements candidates for state scholarships in some 
cases must take scholarship papers in more than one subject, the proposed 
scheme would allow a candidate to take the S paper in one subject only. Thirdly, 
whereas some scholarship papers are set on syllabuses wider than those for the 
Advanced level papers, we think it essential, subject to the proviso in para- 
graph 35 above, that the S paper should be set on the same syllabus as the 
basic Advanced level papers. 

Advantages of grading of Advanced level, with S papers 

39. The essential advantage of the scheme here proposed in our view is that, 
without requiring a maj or change in the existing structure of the G. C.E. examina- 
tion, it would provide more precise and relevant information about the range 
of ability of candidates above the Advanced level pass, and would thus we hope 
be of greater assistance to university selectors, enabling them to make their 
selection without having recourse to numerical marks. The schools would still 
have, in the basic papers, a test suitable for sixth form leavers not aiming at a 
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university. At the same time the S papers would provide the schools, within the 
same examination, with the more searching test that they need for their abler 
sixth formers, without involving the use of dilferent syllabuses save in exceptional 
cases. We stress the words “within the same examination” since we think it of 
first importance, if the pressures on sixth forms are to be kept within bounds, that 
the number of different examinations required of sixth form pupils should be 
kept to the minimum. 

40. With regard to state scholarships, we have framed our proposals on the 
assumption that the awarding of these on the G.C.E. examination will be dis- 
continued, in view of the recommendations of the Committee on Grants to 
Students. But if it is decided to continue some arrangement of this kind, we see 
no difficulty in asking the Examining Bodies to select their nominees for these 
awards with the help of the somewhat modified S papers now proposed. We 
therefore recommend that scholarship papers in their present form be 
discontinued. 



Some objections considered 

41. We know that there are objections to the use of grading within a particular 
level, and with regard to Ordinary level we do not wish to alter our previous view 
that grading is undesirable. With regard to Advanced level, we have already 
in the past accepted the principle of grading in allowing the award of a distinction 
grade. We recognise that there might be some danger that a further grading as 
proposed would devalue the plain pass at Advanced level in the public eye. We 
t hink that the experience of the Examining Bodies in using grading for local 
education authorities’ awards suggests that this risk is not great, provided 
that the number of grades is kept within strict limits, and provided also that it 
is made clear beyond doubt that no lowering of the Advanced level pass standard 
is entailed. Our intention is that the pass standard should remain unchanged; 
and we hope that this may sufficiently reassure professional bodies and others 
who have related their entry requirements to the Advanced level standard. In 
any case we think that a limited degree of grading as here suggested would be a 
lesser evil than the use of numerical marks. 

42. On the other hand, it has been put to us that the number of grades proposed 
is not sufficient to be of effective assistance to the universities in their task of 
selection, given that they are being asked to relinquish the use of numerical 
marks. Since we are greatly impressed by the universities’ difficulties in the matter 
of selection, we have considered this suggestion carefully. We must point out, 
however, that the scheme we propose already provides for no fewer than twelve * 
different designations other than a “fail” ; and we see serious objections to any 
further increase in the number of grades beyond this point. In the first place, 
each additional grade that is introduced must inevitably appear further to 
devalue the basic Advanced level pass in the eyes of users, although in fact the 
standard remains unaltered. Secondly, every additional refinement of the 
grading not only adds to the possible complexities which may arise in the 
definition of entrance requirements, but produces a closer approximation to a 

*A Distinction B Distinction C Distinction D 

A Merit B Merit C Merit E 

A B C O level pass 
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system based on numerical marks, the dangers of which, we have already 
indicated. Thirdly, we believe that too great a refinement of grading implies that 
examination results can discriminate with a greater degree of precision than they 
are in reality able to provide; and this objection seems to us to have special force 
where the results in question are those of nine dffierent Examining Bodies. After 
carefully weighing the arguments, we have come to the conclusion that the 
limited practical advantages to be gained by introducing an additional grade 
over and above those which we have proposed at any specific point are greatly 
outweighed by the general objections to a further increase in grading. 

43. An objection which has been raised against the proposed use of S papers 
at Advanced level is that many candidates might be tempted to try them who are 
unsuited to do so, on the off-chance of achieving supplementary grading. We 
are aware that under present arrangements a considerable number of candidates 
attempt scholarship papers who are unsuited to do so, possibly in the hopes of 
bettering their chances of a place in the university of their choice; and we 
accept the undesirability of candidates being entered on a large scale for papers 
for which they are unsuited. We are also aware of the practical problems of 
examining which would be created if large numbers of candidates with little 
or no qualification to do so were to present themselves for S papers. We have 
attempted so far as possible to meet this objection by proposing that only those 
awarded A, B and C grades on their basic papers should qualify to have their S 
papers taken into account, and that only those obtaining a Mgh standard on 
these papers should receive supplementary grading. We hope that schools 
would co-operate by doing their best to discourage candidates from attempting 
S papers unless they had a reasonable chance of obtaining supplementary 
grading on the S paper. We would also hope that universities would be able to 
assist by fixing their matriculation requirements in terms of basic grading, and 
specifying requirements in terms of supplementary grading, if at all, only for 
purposes of selection for honours or equivalent courses where competition 
is keen. 

44. A further, and in our view more serious, difficulty about this proposal arises 
with regard to the problem of equivalence of standards as between the nine 
Examining Bodies. We have already mentioned the doubts felt on this score as 
one of the factors underlying dissatisfaction with the G.C.E. examination. If 
there are doubts about the equivalence of levels as between the various Bodies, 
must there not be even more doubts about the equivalence of gradings within 
a level? 

45. This is a difficulty which we think cannot be overlooked. There are, however, 
two important points to be considered. First, it is a difficulty which is inherent 
in any scheme which attempts a reasonably accurate grading of abilities on the 
strength of assessments made by nine different Examining Bodies; and we can 
think of nothing short of a scheme for conducting the examination through a 
single central body — a project not likely to command much support — ^which 
would eliminate it altogether. Secondly, objections which can be levelled on this 
score to the use of grading apply even more to the use of numerical marks, 
which assumes a far more precise degree of equivalence as between different 
Bodies’ results. In this situation, we beheve that a system which depends on a 
limited number of ability gradings is hkely to work more fairly on the whole than 
one which depends on precise marks. 
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46. But we also think that, if a system of grading on the lines proposed is to be 
officially recognised, it is important to satisfy those who make use of the results 
both about the form in which they are communicated and about equivalence of 
standards in general as between the various Bodies. 

47. First, with regard to the form in which results are announced : there have 
hitherto been variations as between one Examining Body and another in the 
methods and symbols used for presenting individual candidates’ results. This 
makes it difficult for admissions officers and others using the results to compare 
the performances of candidates from different Boards, and we have no doubt 
that some of the criticisms made about the variability of standards at Advanced 
level arise from the confusion thus caused. We think it of first importance, if 
proposals of the kind suggested in this Report are adopted, that the Examining 
Bodies should all agree both on a uniform set of symbols for presenting candi- 
dates’ results, on both basic and S papers, and, so far as is possible, on similar 
methods of assessment in arriving at those results, so that universities and other 
users can feel some confidence that they are comparing like with like. 

48. We have a further important point to make in this connection. We would 
greatly hope that the Examining Bodies, in communicating results to schools 
as well as to universities and other Bodies using them for admission or selection 
purposes, would express them solely in terms of grading, and would in no 
circumstances divulge information about the numerical marks. This would not 
prevent an Examining Body, if it wished, and was asked and able to do so, 
from making special reports on the basis of marks, giving information about the 
performance of individual candidates either above or below the pass fine, in the 
various papers or parts of a subject, provided that this was done in confidence 
and after the results in grades had been communicated. But we regard it as 
essential that even for these purposes the numerical marks themselves should not 
be communicated. It would defeat one of the main purposes of our proposals if 
numerical marks came to be generally asked for and relied upon in selection by 
professional, academic or any other authorities. 

49. Secondly, with regard to the standards themselves (as distinct from the 
symbols by which they are conveyed) ; we know that the Examining Bodies have 
been giving special attention to this problem in connection with their arrange- 
ments for the grading of Advanced level passes described in Appendix E; and 
we have recently had the opportunity of seeing the results of some of the joint 
investigations into comparative standards which are there mentioned. Although 
these have hitherto covered only a limited range of subjects, we have been much 
impressed with what we have so far seen; and if, as we hope, the conclusions 
can be made available for publication, we think they may do much to reassure 
rmiversity and other users about the comparability of results at Advanced level 
and of gradings within it. We propose to keep in close touch with any further 
researches of this kind which may be undertaken by the Boards themselves, in 
addition to pursuing our own regular inquiries through the subject panels. We 
believe that appreciable further improvement in the matter of comparability 
can be achieved by these means. 

Reduction of SyDabuses 

50. In considering possible reforms of the G.C.E. examination we have had 
very much in mind the desirability of reducing, and even in some cases of 
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reconstructing, the syllabuses. But while we think that the reform which we 
have proposed might indirectly contribute to this end, by increasing the premium 
on intellectual capacity as against mere factual knowledge, we are clear that 
neither this nor any other scheme of reform which has been put to us will of itself 
directly result in reduction of syllabuses. This is a task which will still remain 
to be performed. We know that Examining Bodies keep their syllabuses under 
constant review, and we are glad to know that in some instances individual 
Examining Bodies have recently been able to make reductions in certain 
syllabuses. But we are convinced that much more needs to be done. 

51. In our consultations with various specialist bodies we have discussed what 
could and should be done to this end and by whom. We confess that these 
discussions have left us somewhat discouraged, since these bodies, while 
generally agreeing in principle that a reduction of syllabuses is needed, have for 
the most part been unable to propose any particular in which syllabuses in their 
own subjects might be reduced. We have also had difSculty in ascertaining where 
the main obstacle to further reduction lies, whether in the universities or in the 
schools. 

52. Nevertheless, we are strongly of the opinion that a further concerted attempt 
must he made to reduce syllabuses in a number of subjects ; and having found 
such widespread agreement on the need for this further attempt we are not 
without hope that it could achieve some results, if the active co-operation of 
schools, universities and the Examining Bodies can be secured. We propose to 
ask our Syllabus Conamittee to give further detailed consideration to the matter 
subject by subject, with the help of individual subject panels, and in consultation 
wherever possible with university teachers of the subjects. Meanwhile, we 
believe that much might be achieved if universities, through their heads of 
departments and faculties and through their own representatives on Examining 
Bodies, could give a lead in the direction of reducing particular syllabuses. 

53. It has been suggested to us in this connection that the pressure on candidates 
often arises less from the extent of the syllabuses than from the type of questions 
set, which in many cases seem to give undue advantage to the gift for memorising 
facts, and therefore to encourage cramming. We are sure that Examining Bodies 
and examiners are in general well aware of this problem; and we also think that 
it is one to which there is no simple solution, since a reasonable stock of factual 
knowledge in his subject is something which an Advanced level candidate ought 
to possess, and on which he must therefore expect to be tested. We have already 
made suggestions which, for the abler candidates, would set a higher premium 
on intellectual grasp and powers of presentation. For the rest, we can only ask 
that Examining Bodies and examiners, in setting questions for the general ran 
of Advanced level papers, should pay particular attention to maintaining a 
balance between those which demand remembered facts and those which 
encourage insight into the subject, or at least intelligent application of the facts _ 

Suggestions for other possible action 

54. Up to this point we have been concerned primarily with problems and 
proposals which lie within the sphere of the Secondary School Examinations 
Council. But we have said earlier that a reform of the G.C.E. examination by 
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itself could make only a limited ooutribution to relieving the pressures on the 
schools, and that it should be regarded as only one of a number of measures 
needed to improve and simplify the process of selection for higher education, in 
which the main initiative must lie with the universities. 

55. We understand that the universities are now giving urgent attention to these 
wider problems at a number of points, and we warmly welcome the initiative 
they are taking. We hope that the proposals contained in this Report for a 
limi ted reform of the G.C.E. Advanced level examination, while they may not 
meet all the desiderata of all universities, wiU provide a suitable basis on which 
the universities can proceed with the revision of their entrance requirements 
which they have in view. 

56. In this connection we refer to two considerations about the use made of the 
G.C.E. examination results hy universities and others which, though strictly 
speaking they are outside our sphere of competence, we nevertheless believe we 
ought to mention, in view of their direct bearing on the problem of pressures 
on the sixth forms. 

57. First, in view of what has been said in this Report about the need to keep to 
the minimum the number of different external examinations that have to be taken 
by sixth form pupils, we greatly hope that imiversities and colleges, and their 
departments and faculties, wiU wherever possible make use of the results of the 
G.C.E. examination rather than resort to special entrance examinations. In this 
connection we welcomed the recommendation made in the Report of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Procedure for the Admission of Students, which was 
established by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals,* to the effect 
that special entrance examinations should be discontinued except where they are 
exclusively used for the making of scholarship awards; and we greatly welcome 
the information contained in the Second Report of this Committee, just pub- 
lished, to the effect that such special examinations have now been largely 
discontinued in the universities with which these two Reports were concemedf. 

58. Secondly, we would greatly hope that the proposals for the grading of 
Advanced level results, both basic and supplementary, contained in this Report, 
may enable universities, in reviewing their entrance requirements, to give careful 
consideration to the number of Advanced level passes which they require of 
candidates for a dmis sion, whether to universities or to particular departments or 
faculties. It is clear that the pressure on sixth forms, and the amount of time 
which they have left for general education, varies in fairly direct proportion to 
the number of subjects in which pupils must be taken up to Advanced level. In 
this connection we would recall the views expressed by the Sub-Committee on 
University Entrance Requirements which were appointed in 1953 by the Com- 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals and which reported in 1955. They ■ 
expressed concern about the effects which the widespread requirement for 
admission to faculty or department of Advanced level passes in three subjects 
must have on the curriculum of sixth forms, pointing out that it leaves Uttle time 
for general reading and study. They thought that such requirements might be 

*Report of May, 1958. 

fThe Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were outside the scope of the inquiries made by 
this Committee (see paragraph 2 of the 1958 Report and paragraph 1 of the 1960 Report). 
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specially harmful on the Arts side; on the Science side they conceded that the 
case was less clear in view of the special inter-relationship of the sciences and 
mathematics. Even on the Science side, however, they urged universities and 
their faculties and departments to consider wherever possible limiting their 
requirements to two Advanced passes. They also pointed out that passes in two 
subjects might represent a higher quality of achievement. It was their unanimous 
opinion that as a general rule (though there might be exceptions, particularly on 
the Science side) candidates should qualify for admission to university faculties 
and departments on the basis of Advanced passes in two subjects, in addition to 
whatever subjects might be required at the Ordinary level. $ 

59. We venture to hope that the arrangements for grading of Advanced level 
results proposed in this Report may make it easier for those concerned with 
admissions to departments and faculties to re-state their requirements, wherever 
possible, in a form which would make it optional rather than obligatory for 
candidates to have passes in three subjects. We hope this all the more as our 
information with regard to current departmental and faculty arrangements 
indicates that requirements exceeding those recommended by the Sub-Conunittee 
in 1955 are s till frequently to be found on the Science side, and even on the Arts 
side are not uncommon. 

60. We have not overlooked that the Sub-Committee’s recommendation was 
addressed to those responsible for state and local awards as well as to those 
concerned in universities. We understand that local education authorities are 
at present in almost all cases ready to consider for awards candidates with two 
Advanced passes who have been accepted by universities. If the recommendations 
of the Cn TTiTni tt.ee on Grants to Students regarding the future of state and local 
education authority awards are accepted, the problem raised in the Sub- 
committee’s recommendations will no longer arise, since all candidates obtaining 
two passes at Advanced level will qualify for awards if they are accepted by 
universities. With regard to state scholarships, further action must depend on the 
Minister’s decisions on the recommendations of the Committee on Grants to 
Students. If it is decided that the practice of awarding state scholarships on the 
basis of the G.C.E. examination should continue, we shall wish to reconsider the 
arrangements by which, with our approval, the Examining Bodies select their 
nominees for these scholarships. 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 

61. Our main conclusions and recommendations may be summarised as follows : 

1. The pressures on school sixth forms are becoming increasingly severe. 
While these are mainly attributable to the growing competition to enter 
university, examinations, G.C.E. and other, are one of the factors at work 
(paragraphs 3-5). 

2. While the G.C.E. Advanced level examination has done good service in 
the ten years of its existence, we think that some of the criticisms made of it by 

tThe relevant extract from the Report of the Sub-Committee is contained at Appendix G. The 
Sub-Committee included ten university representatives (of whom six were Vice- 
Chancellors) and nine Headmasters and Headmistresses. 
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schools and universities are justified, and that some measure of reform is now 
needed and might, if accompanied by other measures, help to reUeve the 
pressures on the schools (paragraphs 6-14). 

3. We adhere to the conclusion which we reached in 1 957 that the introduction 
of a “General” or intermediate level between Ordinary and Advanced levels 
would not provide a satisfactory solution to the problems facing schools and 
universities (paragraph 15 and Appendix D). 

4. The proposal to introduce a new “University” level above Advanced level, 
while it might possibly solve some of these problems, would create other 
difficulties, and would involve a major increase in the amount of examining. 
It would be premature to contemplate such a radical change until less drastic 
measures have been given a fair trial (paragraphs 16-26). 

5. The most promising reform would be the introduction of a system of 
grading of passes at the Advanced level, with supplementary grading for those 
in the higher ability ranges, effected by means of a special or “S” paper 
available with the Advanced level papers. Grading should be recognised by 
the Minister and the results entered on the candidate’s certificate as well as 
being circulated to universities and other users (paragraph 27). 

6. Our preference is for a scheme of grading on a five-point basic scale, under 
which the two highest grades, A and B, accounting between them for about 
25 per cent of the entries in each subject, might be regarded as part of the 
evidence of a candidate’s suitability for a university course of honours or 
equivalent standard. In addition to the five grades of pass at the Advanced 
level, there would also be, as at present, a grade denoting a pass at Ordinary 
level awarded on the Advanced level papers (paragraph 28 and Appendix F). 

7. The special or S paper which would be used for supplementary grading 
would be specially designed to test a candidate’s intellectual grasp and capacity 
to think about his subject. It would be available in all subjects in which 
scholarship papers are at present set. Only those attaining A, B or C grading 
on their basic papers would qualify to have their S paper (if offered) taken 
into account (paragraphs 29 and 30). 

8. Only two supplementary gradings would be awarded on the S paper, 
namely, “Distinction” and “Merit”. Supplementary grading would be 
awarded to a strictly limited proportion of candidates, which might be of the 
order of 15 per cent of aU Advanced level entries in a subject. About one-tlnrd 
of those receiving this grading would be awarded “Distinction”, and the 
remaining two-thirds “Merit” (paragraphs 31-33). 

9. Candidates should not normally be expected to offer more than one S 
paper, and should not be allowed to offer more than two (paragraph 34). 

10. Syllabuses for S papers should normally be the same as those for the basic 
papers. Examining Bodies should be allowed exceptionally to put forward a 
case for a wider syUabus for consideration by the Council (paragraph 35). 

11. Our proposals assume the discontinuance of state scholarships awarded 
on the G.C.E. examination. But, if these are continued, we see no difficulty in 
asking the Examining Bodies to select their nominees with the help of the 
S papers here proposed. We therefore recommend that scholarship papers in 
their present form be discontinued (paragraph 40). 
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12. We hope that schools would do their best to discourage candidates from 
offering S papers unless they had a reasonable chance of obtaining supple- 
mentary grading. We hope that universities would fix their matriculation 
requirements in terms of basic grading only (paragraph 43). 

13. We think it of first importance that the Examining Bodies should agree 
on a uniform set of symbols for presenting results, and should as far as 
possible use similar methods of assessment for arriving at them (paragraph 47). 

14. We greatly hope that Examining Bodies in communicating results to 
schools, universities and others would express them solely in terms of grades 
and would in no circumstances divulge numerical marks. This would not 
preclude an Examining Body which wished and was able to do so from giving 
on request more detailed information about individual candidates in confidence 
on the basis of marks, provided that the marks themselves were not com- 
municated (paragraph 48). 

15. It is important that users should be reassured about the equivalence of 
standards as between the various Examining Bodies. We have been impressed 
by the results of joint investigations conducted by the Bodies into comparative 
standards. We propose to keep in touch with further researches of this kind 
in addition to pursuing our own regular inquiries through the subject panels 
(paragraph 49). 

16. A further concerted attempt should be made to revise Advanced level 
syllabuses, with the aim of reducing their factual and memory content. With 
this aim in view, our Syllabus Committee wiU be asked to make a study of 
syllabuses subject by subject, with the help of the subject panels, and in 
consultation wherever possible with university teachers of the subject 
(paragraphs 50-52). 

17. We hope that Examining Bodies and examiners in setting questions will 
continue to pay careful attention to the balance between those which demand 
remembered facts and those which encourage intelligent application of facts 
or insight into the subject (paragraph 53). 

18. We hope that in their revised form the examination results will prove 
more serviceable to universities, and that they will wherever possible make use 
of the results of the G.C.E. examination rather than resort to special entrance 
examinations (paragraph 57). 

19. We hope that the revised examination would make it possible for universi- 
ties to reconsider the number of Advanced level passes required for admission 
to universities, or to departments or faculties. The widespread requirement of 
three Advanced passes is undoubtedly one of the factors leading to pressure 
and undue specialisation in schools. Passes in two subjects may well represent 
a higher quality of achievement; and it is hoped that the new examination 
may in a number of cases enable universities to make it optional rather than 
obligatory to have three Advanced level passes (paragraphs 58 and 59). 

20. If the recommendations of the Committee on Grants to Students with 
regard to state and local awards are accepted, no further action regarding the 
number of Advanced level passes required for these will be necessary. If it is 
decided that state scholarships should continue to be awarded on the basis of 
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the G.C.E. examination, we shall wish to reconsider the arrangements by 
which the Examining Bodies select their nominees (paragraph 60). 

(Signed) 



John Lockwood (Chairman) 



W. P. Alexander 


C. T. Ingold 


O. Barnett 


Brynmor Jones 


Robert Beloe 


H. Wyn Jones 


Gordon S. Bessey 


H. D. P. Lee 


M. Joyce Bishop 


Henry Lewis 


T. J. Brennan 


N. M. H. Lightfoot 


Edward Britton 


H. Lister 


C. W. Crawley 


Ben Morris 


Harold E. Davies 


R. A. C. Oliver 


E. H. Goddard 


V. G. Paige 


V. E. C. Gordon 


Thomas Parry 


Olave M. Hastings 


E. L. Russell 


Alec Hay 


Elfed Thomas 


R. G. K. Hickman 


H. R. Thomas 


A. W. S. Hutchings 
W. Ing 

C. W. Morris 


K. C. Turpin 


K. W. Morris 
Note of Dissent 


1 (Jomt Secretaries) 



Mr. K. C. Turpin dissents from paragraph 57 and conclusion 18 of paragraph 61 
in so far as these sections express a hope that colleges at Oxford will, wherever 
possible, use the results of the G.C.E. examination in preference to special 
entrance examinations. 
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Appendix A 

(see paragraph 1) 

G.C.E. Examination : Subject Entries and Passes at 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels 

The following table shows the number of subject entries in the summer examina- 
tions for the Ordinary and Advanced levels of the G.C.E. examination, and the 
number and percentage of those who were successful. (Entries and passes are 
shown to the nearest 100 only.) 

I. G.C.E. Entries and Results in Individual Subjects Ordinary Level 





Boys 


Girls 


Boys and Girls 


Year 


Number 

of 

entries 


Passes 


Number 

of 

entries 


Passes 


Number 

entries 


Passes 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1951 


398,500 


218,200 


54-8 


340,200 


208,800 


61-4 


738,700 


427,000 


57*8 


1952 


*453,500 


*258,500 


57-0 


*376,200 


*236,200 


62-8 


829,700 


494,700 


59-6 


1953 


544,900 


316,800 


58-1 


434,800 


275,000 


63-2 


979,800 


591,800 


60-4 


1954 


*540,300 


*315,500 


58-4 


*444,000 


♦287,700 


64-8 


984,200 


603,200 


61-3 


1955 


581,100 


335,600 


57-8 


462,700 


295,700 


63-9 


1,043,900 


631,300 


60-5 


1956 


593,100 


341,700 


57-6 


475,800 


303,900 


63-9 


1,068,800 


645,600 


60-4 


1957 


631,200 


363,200 


57-5 


497,200 


312,200 


62-8 


1,128,400 


675,400 


59-9 


1958 


712,200 


400,500 


56-2 


562,500 


347,700 


61-8 


1,274,800 


748,200 


58-7 


1959 


810,600 


452,900 


55-9 


639,400 


394,800 


61-8 


1,450,000 


847,700 


58-5 



*In respect of 1952 and 1954 the separate figures for Boys and Girls taking the Local 
Examinations of the Oxford Delegacy have been estimated. 
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II. G.C.E. Entries and Results in Individual Subjects Advanced Level 





Boys 


Girls 


Boys and Girls 


Year 


Number 

of 

entries 


Passes 


Number 

of 

entries 


Passes 


Number 

of 

entries 


Pas« 


s 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1951 


71,500 


52,400 


73‘3 


32,300 


23,900 


74-0 


103,800 


76,300 


73-5 


1952 


*75,100 


*53,200 


70-9 


*32,600 


*24,200 


74-3 


107,700 


77,400 


71-9 


1953 


83,400 


57,800 


69-3 


34.600 


25,200 


72-8 


118,000 


82,900 


70-3 


1954 


*89,000 


*61,800 


69-5 


*36,800 


•26,900 


73-1 


125,800 


88,700 


70-6 


1955 


96,100 


66,900 


69-7 


41,800 


30,400 


72-7 


137,900 


97,300 


70-6 


1956 


104,900 


72,400 ; 


69*1 


45,900 


33,000 


71-9 


150,800 


105,500 


69-9 


1957 


114,900 


77,800 : 


67-7 


49,800 


35,000 


70-4 


164,600 


112,900 


68-6 


1958 


124,900 


83,300 ' 


66-7 


52,600 


37,100 


70-5 


177,500 


120,400 


67-8 


1959 


129,700 


88,300 


68*1 


54,900 


38,400 


69-9 


184,600 


126,700 


68-6 



*In respect of 1952 and 1954 the separate figures for Boys and Girls taking the Local 
Examinations of the Oxford Delegacy have been estimated. 



In addition, the following were awarded O level passes on A papers (to the nearest 100 only)* 



1951— 13,600 

1952— 15,200 

1953— 19,500 



1954— 20,300 

1955— 22,800 

1956— 25,200 



1957— 28,200 

1958— 30,400 

1959— 34,200 
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Appendix B 

{see paragraph 2) 

Membership of the Council’s Special Committee on 
Sixth Form Studies 



Dr. J. F. Lockwood {Chairman) 

Master of Birkbeck College, University of London. 

Mr. R. Beloe, C.B.E. 

Formerly Chief Education Officer, Surrey. 

Miss M. J. Bishop, C.B.E. 

Headmistress, The Godolphin and Latymer School, Hammersmith. 
*Professor H. B. Charlton, C.B.E. 

Formerly John Edward Taylor Professor of English Language and Literature, 
University of Manchester. 

Mr. E. H. Goddard 

Headmaster, Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hatcham Boys’ School, London. 

Mr. R. G. K. Hickman 

Secretary, Education Committee, National Union of Teachers. 

■j-Miss E. M. Huxstep 

Headmistress, The County Grammar School for Girls, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Professor C. T. Ingold 

Professor of Botany, Birkbeck College, and Dean of the Faculty of Science 
in the University of London. 

Mr. H. D. P. Lee 

Headmaster, The College, Winchester. 

The following attended from the Ministry of Education: 



*Professor H. B. Charlton was a member of the Co mmi ttee until November, 1957, during the 

discussions on “General” Level (see Appendix D). 

tCo-opted 




Assessors. 



Mr. C. W. Morris, H.M.I. | 
Mr. K. W. Morris I 



Joint Secretaries. 
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Appendix C 

(see paragraph 5) 



1. Numbers in Sixth Forms. 

2. Candidates for G.C.E. Advanced Level and Scholarship papers. 
Subject Entries for G.C.E. Advanced Level and Scholarship papers. 

4. School Leavers aged 17-f- classified by Advanced level passes. 

5. University Entrants. 



1. Pupils in Sixth Forms 

(a) Maintained Schools 

ib) Direct Grant and Independent 
(c) Total 


i 1958 

66,300 

35,000* 

101,300* 


1959 

77,000 

35,000* 

112,000* 


1 1965 

155,000t 

50,000t 

205,000t 


2. Candidates in G.C.E. Examination 

(а) Advanced level 

(б) Scholarship 


77,500 

16,000 


83.000 

16.000 


1 50.000 +t 


3. Subject Entries in G.C.E. Examination 

(a) Advanced level entries 

ib) Advanced level passes 

(c) Scholarship paper entries 


177,500 

120,400 

34,600 


184,500 

126,600 

34,500 


350,000+t 


4. School Leavers aged 17 — with 2 or more 
passes at Advanced level 

(a) Grant-aided Schools 

(b) Independent Schools 

(c) Total 


26,300* 

8,000* 

34,300* 


27,400* 

9,000* 

36,400* 


70,000f 


5. University Entrants (U.K. based) (England 
and Wales) 

(a) All full-time courses 

(b) Honours courses (approx.) 


22,000 

15,000* 


22,000* 

15,000* 


32,000f 

23,000$ 



Figure in heads 2 and 3 relate to all candidates, including those remaining at school and 
candidates from Institutions of Further Education. 

•Estimates. 



tVery approximate forecasts based on growth of numbers of seventeen-year-olds, 
tprovisional forecast based on current plans for university e^ansion. 
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Appendix D 

(see paragraph 15) 

Extract from Report of the Special Committee 
on proposals for a “ General ” Level 
(November, 1957) 

1. We began our deliberations by examining the proposal of the Northern 
Universities Joint Matriculation Board (and a similar proposal by the University 
of Durham School Examinations Board) that a “General” level should be 
introduced into the G.C.E. examination at a point between the present Ordinary 
and Advanced levels, and we obtained the views of individual headmasters, 
headmistresses and assistants who, from differing starting points, and with 
varying degrees of emphasis, were in favour of such a development. We listened 
carefully, and with sympathy, to the considered arguments that were put before 
us, hut reached the conclusion— which was shared by all the associations of 
teachers we consulted — ^that the advantages which the supporters of the proposal 
hoped to achieve would be heavily outweighed by the disadvantages. 

2. We were led to this conclusion by the following considerations: — 

(а) Such an additional level would not, in our view, lead to less specialisation 
and a wider choice of objectives in the sixth form, and might well have the 
opposite result. 

(б) Universities or other bodies might use an additional level for such 
purposes as exemption from matriculation or other entrance requirements, 
and this might lead to a more rigid framework of sixth form studies because 
pupils might be obhged to attempt the General Certificate at all levels. 

(c) It is at least doubtful whether an additional level would provide a worth- 
while and attractive incentive to the prolongation of school life; it might 
attract many who could and should aim higher. 

(d) An additional level would create problems of organisation and staffing 
in all schools, and in the smaller schools the problems might be insoluble. 

3. We accordingly recommend that the structure of the G.C.E. examination 
should not be altered to allow of the introduction of a new intermediate or 
“General” level at a point between the present “Advanced” and “Ordinary” 
levels. 
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Appendix E 

(see paragraph 27) 

Statement of Perfonnance in G.C.E. Advanced Level Subjects 

The following statement was agreed by the Secretaries of the nine 
G.C.E. approved Examining Bodies in April, 1959 

At a meeting with representatives of the Local Education Authorities in 1953 
it was agreed that four categories of Advanced level pass should be recognised 
for purpops of communicating results to Local Education Authorities. Following 
that meeting, each Examining Body now classifies the results sent to Universities 
and Local Education Authorities of candidates passing in each subject in the 
following four categories: 

A : Distinction. 

B : Good. (This is the standard considered to give a reasonable assurance 
that the candidate is likely successfully to pursue a University 
Honours course in the subject.) 

C : This standard is halfway between good and pass. 

D : Pass. 



The nine approved Examining Bodies have now agreed upon the following 
statement of equivalence in order to help University and other authorities to 
interpret the marks or grades communicated to them: 





Assessment (for all 


Cambridge (Local) 




Boards except Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint 
Board and 


grades 




Cambridge (Local)) 




Grade A 


75 and over 


1 or 2 


Grade B 


60 and under 75 


3 


Grade C 


50 and under 60 


4 


Grade D ... 


40 and under 50 


5 



Note 1 . The University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate issue 
results in terms of nine grades, of which 1 is the highest and 9 the lowest. The 
equivalence of these grades to the categories A, B, C, D, and to the standardised 
marks of the other Examining Bodies is shown above. 

Note 2. ^The Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board do not standardise their 
marks but ^ade each successful candidate in each subject, A, B, C, D. They also 
send to Universities and Local Education Authorities a form setting out for each 
subject the “raw” marks defining the upper and lower limits of each of the four 
categories. 

In order to ensure that there is equivalence on these standards between the 
Examining Bodies, arrangements are made by these bodies for joint investiga- 
tions into their relative standards in the various subjects. In these investigations, 
border-line scripts at various levels are considered by senior examiners of each 
body, and in the light of their reports any necessary adjustments are made. 
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Appendix F 

{see paragraph 28) 

Distribution of Grades 



( 1 ) 

Percentage of 
entries 
(cumulative) 



( 2 ) 

4 grade scheme 
(appendix E) 



(3) 

5 grade scheme 
(paragraph 28) 



5% • A 

10% y 

25% J B 




existing “honours” qualifying mark (at present 60) 



35+% 

50+% 



C 



C 

D 



qualify 

for 

supple- 
y mentary 
I grading 
(if S paper 
offered*) 



70% D 



E 



existing A level pass mark (at present 40) 

O level pass on A papers 
Fail. 

N 0 TE:*It is estimated that very approximately 15% of all Advanced level 
entrants in a subject may be expected to be awarded supplementary grading 
on their S papers. Of those receiving this supplementary grading, about one- 
third wiU be awarded a “Distinction” and two-thirds a “Merit” grading (see 
paragraphs 31 and 33). 

ALL THE ABOVE PERCENTAGES ARE TO BE REGARDED AS NO 
MORE THAN ROUGH INDICATIONS. 
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Appendix G 

{see paragraph 58) 

Extract from the Report of the Sub-Committee on University Entrance Require- 
ments appointed by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom. {The Sub-Committee was appointed in 1953 
and reported in 1955.) 

“ The sub-committee is fully aware that a pupil preparing to enter a university 
must receive at school a course of instruction that will enable him to deal 
effectively with the subjects which he proposes to study at the university. It is 
nevertheless concerned about the effects which the widespread requirement, for 
admission to Faculty or Department, of passes in three subjects at the Advanced 
level musthaveuponthecurriculumof the sixthformin schools. The sub-committee 
believes that a substantial proportion of a pupil’s time in the sixth form should 
be available for general reading and for the study of subjects other than those in 
which he is specialising. The requirement of three Advanced level passes leaves 
the sixth forms little time for such reading and study. 

The requirement of passes in three subjects at the Advanced level is especially 
harmful on the Arts side. English and History, for example, are subjects which 
in themselves require wide reading beyond the strict requirements of the examina- 
tion syllabuses; to add a third subject, e.g. French, necessarily cuts down the 
scope of a pupil’s reading and reflection in all three subjects and his under- 
standing of their relationship to one another, and causes him to see his studies as 
exclusively related to the examination. There may be on occasion reasons for 
requiring a pupil to read three Advanced subjects on the Arts side; but the sub- 
committee is agreed that such cases are exceptional, and that in general, to require 
three Advanced passes is harmful. 

On the Science side, the case against requiring three Advanced passes is less 
clear. The Sciences and Mathematics have very close and integral relationsliips 
with each other; and it may be held that a pupil is better enabled to see these 
relationships by specialist studies in three subjects than by wide and more general 
reading. In addition, three subjects in Science at the Advanced level may some- 
tinaes be judged desirable or necessary if a pupil is to profit fully from his 
university course. But in the sub-committee’s opinion, universities and their 
Faculties and Departments should consider carefully and sympathetically the 
possibility of requiring, whenever possible, only two subjects in Science at the 
Advanced level and, in that way, of releasing time for wide interests and reading. 

In general, the sub-committee regards as mistaken the assumption that passes 
in two subjects at the Advanced level must necessarily represent a lower standard 
of achievement than passes in three subjects at that level. Passes in two subjects 
may represent a higher quality of achievement, as time has been left not only 
for a deeper study of the two subjects themselves but also for general reading. 

The advantage to the schools, if the umversities were in considerable measure 
able to restrict their requirements at the Advanced level to two subjects, would 
however be lost if State Scholarships and Local Authority awards were to 
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require a third subject at that level. For this reason it is important that the 
requirements for State and Local Authority awards should be in line with those 
of University Faculties and Departments. 

The sub-committee is therefore unanimously of the opinion that it is desirable 
(though there may be exceptions, in particular on the Science side) that candi- 
dates should qualify for admission to university Faculties and Departments and 
for State and Local Authority awards on the basis of two subjects offered at the 
appropriate (i.e. Advanced and/or Scholarship) level(s) in addition to whatever 
subjects are required at the Ordinary level.’* 



Printed in En^and under the authority of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
by The Soucitors’ Law Stationery Society, Limited 
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